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WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 1893, 
CHICAGO. 

General Regulations for Exhibitors in the 
United States. 

THE Congress of the United States lias passed an 
act entitled: "An act to provide for cele- 
brating the four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America by Christopher Columbus, by 
holding an International Exhibition of -Arts, Indus- 
tries, Manufactures, and the Products of the Soil, 
Mine and Sea, in the City of Chicago, State of Illi- 
nois." Approved April 25th, 1S90. 

Under the provision of said act upon the nomina- 
tion by the Governors of the States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia, the President has ap- 
pointed two Commissioners to represent each State, 
Territory, and the District of Columbia ; and eight 
Commissioners from the country at large, to he con- 
stituted and designated as the World's Columbian 
Commission. 

Under the provisions of the act aforesaid, the 
World's Columbian Commission met iu the City of 
Chicago, on the 26th day of June, 1890, and organ- 
ized by electing the following officers : 

President, Thomas W, Palmer, Michigan ; vice- 
presidents : 1st, Thomas M. Waller, Connecticut ; 
2d, M. H. de Toung, California ; 3d, Davis E. Penn, 
Louisiana ; 4th, Gorton W. Allen, New York; 5th, 
Alexander B. Andrews ; director-general, George K. 
Davis ; secretary, John T. Dickinson ; assittant sec- 
retary, A . E. Hurt. 

The administration and control of the affairs of 
the Exposition have been conferred upon the two 
bodies designated respectively as the World's 
Columbian Commission, and the World's Columbian 
Exposition, the latter being incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Illinois, and both bodies acting 
through the executive department and committees 
and the Board of Reference and Control, as herein 
enumerated. 

The Board of Directors was duly organized on 
April 5th, 1890, by the election of forty-five (45) 
Directors, and is officered by some of the most promi- 
nent and successful business men of the City of 
Chicago. 

A Proclamation by the President of the United 
States, issued under date of December 24th, 1890, 
announced that the National Commission bad been 
organized and the provisions of law complied with, 
and that a National and International Exhibition 
would take place in the City of Chicago in 1893, com- 
mending it to the favorable consideration of the 
world, and asking the participation of all Nations 
therein. 

RULES. 

Role I. — The Exposition will be held on the 
Bhore of Lake Michigan, in the City of Chicago, and 
will be opened on the 1st day of May, 1893, and 
closed on the 30th day of October f ollowiug. 

The twelve departments of the classification which 
will determine the relative location of articles in the 
Exposition — except in such collective exhibitions as 
may receive special sanction— and also the arrange- 
ment of names in the Catalogue are as follows : 

A. Agriculture, forest products, forestry, ma- 
chinery, and appliances. 

B. Viticulture, horticulture, floriculture. 
<C. Livestock, domestic and wild animals. 

D. Fish, fisheries, fish products, and apparatus of 
£shiDg. 

E. Mines, mining, and metallurgy. 
E. Machinery. 



G. Transportation: Railways, vessels, vehicles. 

II. Manufactures. 

J. Electricity. 

K. Fine arts-pictorial, plastic and decorative. 

L. Liberal arts, education, engineering, public 
works, architecture, music and the drama. 

M. Ethnology, arch Ecology, progress of labor and 
invention : Isolated and collective exhibits. 

Rule II.— Application for space and negotiations 
relative thereto should be addressed to the Director- 
General, World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Rule III.— Exhibitors will not he charged for 
space. A limited quantity of steam and water 
power will be supplied gratuitously. The quantity 
of each will be settled definitely at the time of allot- 
ment of space. Any power in excess of that allowed 
will be furnished by the Exposition at a fixed price. 
Demands for sueh excess of power must also be set- 
tled at the time of allotment of space. 

Exhibitors will not be allowed' to exhibit any 
other class or kind of goods than those specified in 
the application. When the allotment of space is 
definitely made, each exhibitor will be notified and 
furnished with a permit for space. 

Rule IV.— Exhibitors must provide at their own 
cost ail show cases, shelving, counters, fittings, etc., 
which they may require, and all countershafts with 
their pulleys, belting, etc., for the transmission of 
power from the main shafts in the building where 
located. All arrangements and decorations must be 
in conformity with the general plan adopted by the 
Director-General. 

The Exposition Company will take precautions 
for the safe preservation of all articles in the Exhi- 
tion, but it will iu no way be responsible for dam- 
age or loss of any kind, or for accident by fire, or 
otherwise, however originating. 

Favorable terms will be arranged by which exhib- 
itors may insure their own goods. Exhibitors may 
employ watchmen of their own choice to guard their 
goods during the hours the Exposition is open to the 
public. Appointments of such watchmen will be 
subject to the rules and regulations of the manage- 
ment. 

Exhibitors or such agents as they may designate, 
shall be responsible for the receiving, unpacking 
and arrangement of objects, as well as for their re- 
moval at the close of the Exposition. 

The transportation, receiving, unpacking and ar- 
ranging of the products for the Exhibition will be at 
the expense of the exhibitor. 

The installation of heavy articles requiring foun- 
dations, should by special arrangement, begin as 
soon as the progress of the work on the buildings 
will permit. The general reception of articles at the 
Exposition buildings will commence on November 
1st, 1892, and no article will be admitted after April 
10th, 1893. 

Space not occupied ou the 1st of April, 1893, will 
revert to the Director General for re-assign meat. 

If products are intended for competition it must 
be so stated by the exhibitor, or they will be ex- 
cluded from the examination by the International 
Juries. 

If no authorized person is at hand to receive 
goods on their arrival at the Exposition building, 
they will be removed without delay, and stored at 
the cost and risk of whomsoever it may concern. 

Articles that are in any way dangerous or offen- 
sive, also patent medicines, nostrums and empirical 
preparations, whose ingredients are concealed, will 
not be admitted to the Exhibition. 



The Chief of each Department, with the approval 
of the Director-General, shall have the right to cause 
the removal of any article, no matter where itcomes 
from, if, on account of its nature or appearance, it 
seems to be detrimental to or incompatible with the 
object or decorum of the Exposition. 

The removal of goods will not be permitted prior 
to the close of the Exposition. 

Sketches, drawings, photographs or other repro- 
ductions of articles exhibited will only be allowed 
upon the joint assent of the Exhibitor and the 
Director-General ; but views of the portions of the 
bnildiug may be made up oh the Director- General's 
sanction. 

Immediately after the close of the Exposition, ex- 
hibitors shall remove their effects, and complete 
sueh removal before January 1st, 1S94. Goods then 
remaining will be removed and sold for expenses, 
or otherwise disposed of under the direction of the 
World's Columbian Exposition. 

Each person who beeomes an exhibitor thereby 
acknowledges and agrees to keep the rules and regu- 
lations established for the government of the Expo- 
sition. 

Special regulations will be issued concerning the 
exhibition of fine arts, awards, the organization of 
International Juries, the sales of special articles 
within the buildings, and ou other points not touched 
upon in these preliminary instructions. 

An official catalogue will be published in English, 
French, German, and Spanish. The sale of cata- 
logues is reserved to the Exposition Company, 

Communications concerning the Exhibition 
should be addressed to "The Director General, 
World's Columbian Exposition. Chicago, Illinois, 
U.S.A." 

The management reserves the right to explain or 
amend these regulations whenever it may be deemed 
necessary for the interest of the Exposition. 

George R. Davis, Director-General. 

Chicago, Jan. 21, 1891. 



MAJERT'S FLAX TAPESTEY. 

IN former times wall decorations consisted mainly 
of woven tapestries and leather embossed with 
ornaments of various kinds. But with the progress 
of time these costly fabrics gave place to the new 
industry— that of the manufacture of wall-papers. 
Although wall-papers have been executed with 
praiseworthy results, still there are occasions where 
they do not fulfill the wishes of the consumer, who 
desires a certain luxury of surface upon his walls. 

The best decorators are aware of the fact that the 
most expensive qualities of wall-paper lack a cer- 
tain richness of effect, because paper is not the 
proper material to obtain effects that belong only 
to textile fabrics. Owing to the lack of a more 
suitable material, cretonnes came into use. Very 
good effects were accomplished, especially in de- 
signs of delicate flowers, leaves, and so on, but fine 
architectural effects cannot be produced upon them 
on account of the flimsy nature of the material, and 
at best they have always a flat appearance. They 
may be used with good effect in parlors, boudoirs 
and sitting rooms, but for halls, libraries, dining- 
rooms, and so on, they were not at all suitable, for 
which some other material was necessary. Stenciled 
burlaps were resorted to, but their decorative effects 
were even duller than those of wall-paper, and en- 
tirely void of life. 

Lately a new textile has been manufactured 
which is fully capable of filling the long felt want 
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for a fine and worthy wall decoration. This material 
is known as Majert's Flax Tapestry. Its chief pe- 
culiarity lies in its texture. The web is of plain 
thread, like other weaviugs, while the filling con- 
sists of raw, unbleached flax in its dry, glossy husk, 
and a texture is produced consisting of squares and 
oblongs formed in mosaic fashion, the appearance 
of which, combined with the natural gloss of the 
flax, make it very pleasing to the eye. This mate- 
rial provides, whether in the raw, tinted, or printed 
form, as fine a decoration as the most particular 
decorator can desire, and the patterns will satisfy 
the demands of any architect. 

One of the most beautiful characteristics of this 
new decorative material is the transparency of the 
chemical colors used, which allow the texture and 
also the natural gloss of the flax to shine through, 
displaying the charming effect produced by the 
ground. The majority of patterns are designed 
from old tapestries, engravings, and other motives 
of antique origin, which, through their purity of 
style and harmonious combination of colors, pro- 
duce a very aesthetic effect. 

There are other important merits in this new flax 
tapestry which deserve mention. The raw material 
is well adapted for painting, and when painted pro- 
duces a Gobelin-like effect through its coarse tex- 
ture. In the decorated material the colors are fast 
and entirely free from arsenic. The material is 
strictly proof against moths, and will outlast any 
other wall decoration, while at the same time it 
protects the wall against damage from scratches, 
etc., which cannot be said of fresco or paper walls. 

There is no trouble whatever in putting up this 
material, because it can be pasted like ordinary 
wall-paper on the walls. It can also be stretched 
on frames, but the former method is preferred, as 
any first class paper-hanger is capable of putting it 
up. The latter method is advisable for tenants, 
who, when they propose to make a change, can 
remove the tapestry and use it over again. New 
buildings can be decorated at once without delay, as 
the material will not be injured in any way by damp 
or cracked walls. The material is 28 inches wide 
and the printed surface 27 inches. It comes in 
pieces of 50 to 60 yards, but any number of yards 
can be furnished. Special patterns are made to 
order, and if printed, can be printed in any color in 
the collection, or after a special color sample. 

In putting up the material the following direc- 
tions will be of value to our readers : The tapestry 
can be either pasted on the walls or stretched on 
frames, but the former method is the one most 
recommended. The paste used should be of rye, and 
made as thick as possible and always fresh. The 
edges of the tapestry mu6t be trimmed on both 
sides with a sharp knife by laying it on a glass plate 
or on a smooth hard surface ; a sharp scissors can 
also be used. Always spread the paste lengthwise, 
because unraveling will be caused by brushing 
toward the edges. The material should be put up 
immediately after applying the paste. The printed 
material should not be rubbed, but placed against 
the wall by means of rollers or clean rags ; see that 
the rags, if used, are dry, because a damp rag will 
be apt to soften the color and blur the pattern. The 
pliability of the pattern, when spread with paste, 
allows it to be moved in any direction, so that a 
perfect joining of the pattern can be obtained. It 
is advisable, though not necessary, to line the walls 
with lining paper. The cost of the material is no 
higher than that of tine wall-papers, and its superi- 
ority to paper fabrics will be at once acknowledged. 

DERBY ROLL-TOP DESKS. 

TO the business or professional man the Derby 
Roll-Top Desk give6 the greatest convenience, 
and affords relief in .the drudgery of office work, 
and is a positive economizer of valuable time. The 
Derby Roll-Top Desks are made with special refer- 
ence to strength and durability in the running parts. 
They are not built on the veneer principle, but are 
plain, round cornered, honest, durable cabinet woik. 
The first cost of these desks is but little more than 
that of cheap kinds of similar desks, but they event- 
ually prove by far the most economical for the desk 
buyer. 



The low-priced desks in the market are usually 
thrown together by unskilled labor and are com- 
posed of cheap material, and will soon give out in 
the running parts, but the manufacturers of the 
Derby & Kilmer desks guarantee, satisfaction. They 
are the pioneers of the roll-top desks, which have al- 
ways taken the lead. 

The roll-top desk, on account of its peculiar con- 
struction and the continual and severe use to which 
the running parts, such as the curtain roll and the 
combination looking device, drawers, etc., are sub- 
jected, should be .first-class in workmanship and 
material, and this fact has been fully recognized in 
the desks made by this firm. 

The chief points of merit in these desks are that 
the mouldings are worked out of the solid wood. 
The panels are double the ordinary thickness, and 
not liable to crack or shrink. The flexible curtain 
tops are so well constructed .that they have never 
been known to get out of order. The drawer cases 
are paneled underneath and will keep out mice. The. 
pigeon holes are arranged to meet the requirements 
of the greatest number of desk users, while the 
movable partitions in the drawers increase their 
Convenience and capacity. The desks are self-lock- 
ing. There is a lever combination in connection with 
a spring lock, which makes one motion only neces- 
sary to lock the entire desk, namely, the simple pull- 
ing down of the roll-top curtain. There are two 
pen rests and two bracket drawers for pens, pins, 
stamps and so on. The lower right drawer in every 
de6k has apartments for books, and there is a letter 
drop in the roll near the top of the desk. To all of these 
excellent qualities is added another important feature, 
namely, that each desk is made to be taken apart in 
sections, so that the largest desk can be got into the 
narrowest doorway. These desks are made in oak, 
antique finish, mahogany, walnut, and there are 
some beautiful samples shown in figured sycamore. 
The firm also make a line of flat top desks with side 
drawers and center drawer, and also a type-writer 
desk, with mechanism for raising and lowering the 
type-writer shelf, the machine being balanced by a 
weight. They also make a line of letter-press tables, 
the legs of which can be detached from the body, al- 
lowing shipment in flat crates, without a waste of 
space. The sound workmanship and great beauty of 
finish, added to their adaptation to modern business 
purposes, make these desks a prize to professional 
men, as well as men of business. The chief office of 
the firm is located in Boston, and the New York 
branch office is at 'No. 19 Beekman street. 



THE PIERCE STEAM BEATING CO. 

THE Pierce Steam Heating Company of Buffalo, N. 
Y., manufacturers of steam and water radiators, 
have issued a sumptuous catalogue, in which are 
illustrated their various makes of steam and water 
radiators, the more prominent being the Excelsior 
Direct steam radiator, the Excelsior Indirect radia- 
tor, the Ideal Direct steam radiator, the National 
Direct steam radiator, and their Peerless Direct 
steam radiator. There are also illustrations of their 
circular, quarter and semi-circular radiators, hall- 
way and window radiators, all of which are con- 
structed of various similar sections decorated with 
raised ornament in relief, and coated with their 
radiator bronzes, in which any variety of color can 
be obtained. 

In conjunction with the illustrations of their radi- 
ators, there are also beautiful illustrations of some 
of the prominent buildings and residences in which 
their radiators are used. To show the wide range of 
their business we may mention the following build- 
ings : The Brock Mercantile College, Copenhagen, 
Denmark ; Central School. Ogden, Utah ; the Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; First Presbyterian 
Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; "The Hermitage," Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; the Hotel Worden, Saratoga, N. Y.; St. 
John's College, Denver, Col.; the Hotel Portland, 
Portland, Oregon ; the Midland Hotel, Kansas City, 
Mo.; the Lake Side Sanitarium, Chicago, 111.; 
Broadwater Hotel, Helena, Mon.; the Ebbitt House, 
Washington, D. C; the Georgia State House, At- 
lanta, Georgia; the J. L. Lyons & Co. building, New 
Orleans, La., and the Ice Palace, St. Paul, Minn. 

There are many more similar buildings illustrated, 



and the list of references to those who use" their radi- 
ators occupy twenty-seven closely printed pages. 

The development of the method of heating our 
houses from the fire of logs in the pioneer age to the 
present method of heating by steam or water radia- 
tors exhibits in a measure the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Grates, stoves and hot air furnaces have been 
extensively used, but their inability to meet the re- 
quirements of the present day was every where recog- 
nized, and the intelligence of the age demands the 
use of steam and water for the distribution of heat. 

The greatest drawback to life in North America at 
the present time is the necessity of spending a great 
portion of our time breathing the vitiated atmos- 
phere that issues from the chinks of coal stoves of 
all kinds. The mephitic vapors that rise from these 
generators of deadly gases are destroying the 
vitality of hundreds of people, and leave the human 
system open to the inroads of diseases of all kinds. 
Nothing will so weaken the body as the inhalation of 
poisonous gases, which deprive the blood of its 
purity. The attempt to heat rooms by means of gas 
6toves is even worse, for the combustion of gas not 
only destroys the life giving oxygen, which the in- 
mates of the house require to breath, but it turns 
the oxygen into deadly carbouic acid, and is thus a 
double eiged sword, slaying its victims everywhere. 

The use of 6team or hot water does not vitiate the 
atmosphere. The contact of air with steam radia- 
tors is mechanical, and not chemical, and the air is 
warmed by the radiation from the heated surfaces of 
the iron. 

When steam and water first began to be used as a 
means of diffusing heat, u,n6ightly tiers of iron 
pipes and coils of various kinds were used ; but 
those have given way to such radiators as are manu- 
factured by the Pierce Steam Heating Company, 
which not only supply a vast area of surface, owing 
to their peculiar construction, but are graceful in 
outline, and very decorative in design. The large 
interior passages give perfect freedom for the circu- 
lation of steam or water, and the threaded joints em- 
ployed dispense with the use of packing of any 
kind. . The company are manufacturing for the pres- 
ent season a large line of new and handsome de- 
signs. Their great experience in the manufacture 
of radiators enables them to put upon the market 
shapes still more convenient and handsome than 
have heretofore been offered to the trade. 

The system of heating buildings by hot water cir- 
culation is rapidly growing in favor. For healthful- 
ness, economy and efficiency it is highly recom- 
mended by architects and engineers. 

The advancement made in the knowledge of the 
construction has largely increased the popularity, 
and demonstrated the efficiency of hot water for 
heating. The shape of the radiator sections is such 
as to throw the heat into the room, instead of 
against the adjoining sections, and the absence of a 
base increases their efficiency and adds to their neat 
and cleanly kept appearance. 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & COMPANY are show- 
ing some fine heavy, chenille tapestries in a 
combination of silk and cotton, the ground on the 
one side being the pattern oh the other and vice 
versa. There are large floral scrolls and magnificent 
diaper patterns after the style of the Venetian 
Renaissance in two tones of Gobelin blue and drab, 
green and drab, and old red and drab. The fabric 
forms a sumptuous drapery. There are also chenille 
weaves in two tones of terra cotta and silvery drab, 
and golden brown. 

There is a combination of silk chenille interwoven 
with skin silk that produces an eminently soft and 
luxurious fabric. The assortment of silk brocade and 
silk and woven tapestries present large floral pat- 
terns, usually in two tones, ranging through all the 
aesthetic colors. In the latter tapestries there are 
patterns after the manner of Indian carpets. A 
fabric of this kind was greatly needed to take the 
place of the coarse, and, shall we 6ay ? the vulgar 
use of hanging actual Oriental rugs in windows and 
doorways by way of decorative fabrics. Unless an 
Oriental carpet is made of pure silk, or has a nap so 
fine as to be almost imperceptible, it is the worst of 
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bad taste to display it as a hanging decoration. Its 
true place is the floor of the room. 

Excelsior plush is a fine material for covering 
■walls between Aubusson panels, and this combination 
of fabrics for wall decoration are very largely made 
use of. 

Messrs. Arnold, Constable & Co. are showing at the 
present time a large variety of real Aubusson tapes- 
tries for panels. The scenes are Flemish, Dutch, and 
XVIII. century French garden scenes, after the 
style of well known artists. There is a woven tapes- 
try in the Aubusson style 
made in small panels for 
chair seats and backs 
that is a very decorative 
fabric. A large line of 
these are shown, as well 
as a line of double face 
jute velour tapestries, 
than which nothing can 
be richer in effect. The 
wonderful sheen of these 
jute tapestries, and the 
soft and harmonious col- 
ors in the ornamentation 
is a surprise to many 
people. The fabric pos- 
sesses a sinuous grace, 
and in its folds of quick- 
silver. A fine pattern in 
a light terra cotta 
ground, with large tulii s 
stenciled in the medi- 
aeval style is shown as 
a sample of the fine 
effect produced by these 
goods. 



style. There Is an elaborate frescoed ceiling, the 
design being in the form of a panel, with a large 
number of decorated borders surrounding it. The 
borders are filled with conventional Renaissance 
ornament, while the center of the panel is painted 
in sky effects, with flying cupids and flowers. 
The frieze design is a repeat of a conventional 
Renaissance trophy, wandering wreaths of flowers 
being added to complete the effect. The walls of 
the apartment are being filled with panels of paint- 
ed tapestry in harmony with the ceiling decoration. 



J. F. 
DOUTHITT & CO. 

TH E accompanying 
illustration of a 
scene in Italy is one of 
the painted tapestries 
supplied by J. F. Dou- 
« thitt & Co. for the 
decoration of the dining- 
room in the house of 
Dr. Keyes, on Fifth 
Avenue, overlooking 
Central Park. 

The dining-room is 
almost entirely 6heathed 
in light oak. There is 
an oak parquetry floor ; 
the walls are panels in 
oak, having a carved 
oak mantel-piece, 
and an elaborately 
carved sideboard. 
The ceiling also is pan- 
eled in oak, but the 
woody feeling of the 
interior is happily neu- 
tralized by six large 
tapestry panels that fill 
the wall at intervals 
around the room. The 
panels measure some 
four feet in height by 
five or more in width, 
and form, as it were, 
an immense pictorial 
frieze. The other scenes 
are all of an Italian 
character, and the deli- 
cate tints of the hand- 
painted work is thrown into relief by the use of 
a painted tapestry frieze, the motive of which 
consists of fruits and leaves upon a dark blue 
ground. The apartment is lit both by gas and 
electricity, and a passer-by, obtaining a glimpse 
of the room from the outside of the house, 
would not be far astray in considering it the 
finest dining-room in New York City. 

The reception-room in the front of the house, 
is being decorated in the Italian Renaissance 




A Painted Tapestry Panel, by J. F. Douthitt & Co., 5280 Fifth Avenue,. New York. 



Between these apartments there is a Moorish 
room, the ceiling of which is elaborately 
frescoed with Moorish ornament. The trim- 
mings and furniture are in ebony, which give 
rather a sombre effect to an otherwise bright 
apartment. 



THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER costs 
only $4 a year. 



COLOR COMBINATIONS. 

THE following general rules, for color doi-ma- 
tion, will prove of help to our readers in ar- 
ranging costumes, room furnishings, etc., and for 
the merchant wishing to have handsomely dressed 
windows. The arrangement of colors in these artistic 
days is full of importance to all, and when shades 
are as numerous and beautiful as they are nowadays 
there seems to be no excuse for crude combinations 
of coloring. 
Tan and dark blue, black' and 6carlet, yellow and 
brown are all effective 
combinations. 

Red and violet do not 
accord well. 

Orange and yellow ac- 
cord incomparably bet- 
ter than red and orange. 

Orange and green do 
not accord well. 

Orange and violet ac- 
cord passably. 

Yellow and green form 
an agreeable combina- 
tion. 

Greenish yellow and 
violet blend nicely. 

The arrangement of 
yellow and blue is more 
agreeable than that of 
yellow and green, but 
it is less lively. 

Green and blue pro- 
duce an indifferent ef- 
fect, but better when the 
colors are deep. 

Green and violet, 
especially when light, 
form a combination pre- 
ferable to green and 
blue. 

Orange yellow, when 
placed by the 6ide of 
indigo, increases its in- 
tensity and vice versa. 

Red and green inten- 
sify each other. 

Yellow and indigo 
combine imperfectly. 

Red and orange do not 
accord well. 

Red and yellow ac- 
cord pretty well, especi- 
ally if the red is purple 
red, rather than scarlet, 
and the yellow rather 
greenish than orange. 

Red and blue accord 
passably, especially if 
the red incline rather to 
scarlet than crimson. 

Blue and violet accord 
badly. 

"When two colors ac- 
cord badly together, it 
is always advantageous 
to separate them by 
white. 

Black velvet never 
produces a bad effect 
when it is associated 
with two luminous 
colors. 

Black and white sen- 
sibly modify bright 
colors. 

While gray never ex- 
actly produces a bad 
effect in its association with two luminous colors, 
yet in most cases its assortments are dull. 

Blue, when placed by the side of orange, increases 
the latter's intensity, and vice versa. 

Time out of mind it has been an axiom of artists 
and of the dressmaker that green and blue in con- 
junction are abhorrent to every principle of good 
taste, and really an impossible combination. Hence, 
many persons are shocked to be told, as they are in 
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some of the latest European costume advices, that 
blue and green mixtures are coming in. 

We may stop a moment to look into this matter. 
What is the reason, on abstract principles or by ex- 
ample of Dame Nature, or in the traditions of fab- 
rics, for this feeling that the union or green and blue 
is an artistic outrage ? We all know that colors fall 
under two groups, the blues and the yellows. Now 
it is impossible for any gradation to be made from 
one to the other without getting a green. The 
minute that any yellow is put into blue, we get a 
green, and vice, versa, we cannot temper a yellow 
with any blue without immediately producing a 
green. 

But without enlarging on the abstract principle, 
if we turn to the scheme of color in nature, the 
principal objects in nature are the sky and the land- 
scape, that is blue and green. And of the landscape 
the two principal objects are land and water, that is, 
again blue and green. Nor can it be said that these 
two must be blended by atmospheric tones to be 
agreeable. What is more charming than lie on one's 
back in a meadow, and look up at the dazzling blue 
sky through the vivid green foliage of an orchard 
in the spring, or to see a forest line sharply defined 
against the' sky ?' What is more beautiful- than- a' 
meadow of intense green sinking ioto a iake of most 
dazzling blue? 

But the critic says, and very justly, that many 
things are beautiful in nature which cannot be re-- 
produced by art ; that there are certain elements in 
the landscape which harmonize colors that on a can- 
vas or in a dress would be much too violent for.' 
beauty. But how about the Scotch plaid, one of the ■■ 
most effective combinations in all fabrics, where 
dark blues and greens are mixed most successfully. 



LITERARY NOTICES. 

Walter Besant, in the November number of 
Harper's Magazine, will present the readers of that 
periodical with a wonderfully entertaining account 
of "The London of Good Queen Bess "—the Lon- 
don of Shakespeare, of Raleigh, and of Bacon— ■ 
with descriptions of English life and manners at the 
time of the Armada, and of England's first period of 
commercial prosperity. The glimpses which Mr. 
Besant gives of social life in London at this period — 
of the houses, the merchants, the schools, the 
amusements, and, above all, of the wonderful intel- 
lectual awakening of the time— are interesting in the 
extreme. The article will be illustrated from draw- 
ings after photographs taken in London, depicting a 
variety of scenes and architectural remains, the 
memory of which is connected with the times of 
good Queen Bess. 

Professor William J. Stillman's paper in the 
November Atlantic Monthly, on "Journalism and 
Literature," will be read with disfavor by the jour- 
nalist, and by the litterateur with delight. Mrs. 
Catherwood's agreeable serial is concluded. Lafcadio 
Hearn has a picturesquely written paper on life in 
Japan. Louise Imogen Guiney writes interestingly 
about a forgotten immortal, Mr. James Clarence 
Mangan. There is a short story of Italian life by E. 
Cavazza ; while the solid reading of the number is 
further augmented by a second paper on " A People 
Without Law,"— the Indians,— by James Bradley 
Thayer ; by S. E. Winbolt's Schools at Oxford ;"and 
by some able reviews. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 

University Extension, which is undoubtedly the 
foremost educational topic of the day, has the first 
place in the November Popular Science Monthly. 
The article is by Prof. C. Hanford Henderson, and 
embodies the methods and plans of the American 
Society organized in behalf of the movement. Mr. 
W. F. Durfee, in concluding his account of "The 
Manufacture of Steel," takes the reader among 
glowing furnaces and the giant arms of powerful 
machines, and embellishes his impressive descrip- 
tion with many striking pictures. 

"Saddle and Sentiment," Wenona Gilman's 
great tale of the turf, opens in Outing for October, 
and not only is it the best bit of fiction that has ap- 
peared in Outing, but it is one of the best racing 
stories that has ever been written. The play of 



human passion, the thrilling incident of racing, 
the descriptions of horses and turfmen, are worthy 
of the wizard pen of that master of sporting sub- 
jects, Whyte-Melville. The flutter of silks and the 
thunder of hoofs are real, and every character intro- 
duced is faithfully drawn from life, the original be- 
ing easily recognizable. It is a story of to-day — the 
patrons of the sport of kings are living men, and the 
noble brutes they race are reigning Kings and 
Queens of the turf. 

The question of the becomingness of blue is one 
that is continually arising, says Mrs. Mallon, in The 
Ladies' Home Journal. Napoleon blue, a grayish 
tint, i6 only adapted to brunettes, and the peculiar 
shade of blue which is sometimes called sapphire, 
sometimes called robin's egg, sometimes called 
electric blue, is also best suited to the ladies with 
dark hair and clear dark complexions. These shades 
are very apt to make a blonde look colorless. A 
pure blonde with clear eyes can always wear baby 
blue in the evening, but if she wishes the whiteness 
of her skin and theblueness of her eyes and the yel- 
low of herhair to be brought out most effectively, 
she will choose rose color. All the dark shades of 
blue are suited to her, and she will be wisest if she 
chooses them io preference to all shades of the 
color." 

The tenth year of the Decorator and Fur- 
nilher commences with the October number. It 
has been a growing publication, and in its time has 
6een a revival of the art of decoration in architecture 
and house furnishings, which is always laid aside in 
anew country and comes with education of the 
masses and financial prosperity. In the course of a 
year the Decorator gives a vast amount of infor- 
mation, and very much of it is in the way of sugges- 
tions to the housewife as to the hanging of draper- 
ies, inexpensive changes in furniture, and orna- 
ments by which the attractions and comforts of the 
home may be increased without drawing heavily on 
the pocketbook. — Rochester Morning Herald. 

In the May number of The Decorator and 
Furnisher there is an illustrated article that very 
cleverly shows the difference between past and 
present styles of window drapery. Paul de Longpre, 
the French painter of flowers, who has lately settled 
in New York, has an article devoted to his work, •- 
with illustrations of his superb floral decorations. 
The articles on the decoration and furniture of the 
modern house are continued, and there are very 
original designs of a hall chair, vestibule cabinet, 
wall cabinet, and there is a design in the Italian style 
for the ceiling of the main vestibule. Perhaps the 
most attractive article is the description of the 
decorative changes at the White House, under the 
supervision of Mrs. Harrison. There are photographs 
showing the decoration and furnishing of the Blue 
Room in the White House. The Paris correspondent 
of the journal sends some interesting notes which, 
are beautifully illustrated, describing novelties in 
decorative furniture and fabrics in Paris.^Brooklyn 
Times. 



BOOKS 

FOB 

ARTISTS, AMATEURS, DESIGNEES, 
AND DECORATORS. 

The following Books wQl be sent, postage paid, on 
receipt of price. Address, 

THE ART-TRADES PUBLISHING & PRINTING CO., 

150 Nassau Street, New York. 



L'Orneznent Polychrome. By M. A. Racine t. 
This standard work contains 120 colored plates, 
showing examples of decorative work in every style 
of art. Price, $60.00. 

A Grammar of Ornament. By Owen Jones. 
This book contains 112 colored plates in vivid colors, 
representing the various styles of ornament. CPrice, 
$35.00. 

Salon Illustre for 1889-1890. Each volume, 
bound in cloth, gilt. Price, $4.00. 

t,e Nu du Salon for 1888, 1889, 1890 and 
1891 and Le Nu du Salon des Champs' de 
Mars, for 1889, 1890 and 1891. With descriptions 
by Armand Silvestre. These seven volumes are all that 
have been, as yet, published of this popular series 
of photographic illustrations of the nude pictures 
exhibited in the Salons referred to, Each volume 
contains some 32 photographs of the famous pictures 
and statues, and each photograph is accompanied 
by several pages of descriptive letterpress in the 
Freneh. Price, each volume, $2. OQ. 

Le Salon for 1889-1890. By Baschet. Three 
magnificent volumes are filled with exquisite repro- 
ductions of Salon pictures by the heliotype process, 
each picture being in itself a work of art, the differ 
ent plates being produced in various soft tints. 
Price, each volume, $18.00. 

Das Mobel. By Messrs. E. Lambert and A. Stahl, 
architects. This is an illustrated history of fashion- 
able furniture of all countries in historical order. 
No such work has heretofore appeared. There are 
one hundred plates in black and colors, and the 
artistic merit of the' book is without parallel. Aside 
from its artistic and historical significance, the work' 
has a practical purpose in supplying the lover of art, 
the cabinet maker and manufacturer original and 
well chosen specimens of the 6tjles of the different 
periods, which they can use as models for new crea- 
tions. Price, half bound in cloth, $12.00. 
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C^T^LOaTJIE OF JLIN" 

Important election of Books Relating to 

Architecture, Civil and Ecclesiastical, Ancient and Modern; Palaces, 
Public Buildings, Town and Country Houses, Villas, Monuments, Mau- 
soleums, Monumental Effigies, Catacombs, Roofs, Doorways, Cupolas, 
Domes, Gathredals and Churches, Archaeological Monuments, Iron 
Work, Woodwork, Wood Carving, Brickwork and Terra Cotta, Sculpture, 
Landscape Gardening, Parks, Squares, Markets; Decoration — Interior 
and Exterior ; Mural Painting, Frescoes, Mosaics, Furniture, Tapestry, 
Textile Fabrics, Carpets, Keramics, Japanese Art, Jewelry, Heraldry, 
WILL BE SENT FEEE TO ANY ADDBESS UPON APPLICATION TO 

J. W. BOTJTOINY 



No. 8 West 28th Street, 



NEW YORK. 



